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[The Porcupine. ] 


As the general characters upon which the Rodentia as 
an order are discriminated from all others are very 
manifest, and have been previously alluded to, we shall 
here content ourselves with observing that these animals 
are divided into two great groups, distinguished, the one 
by the presence, the other by the absence of clavicles. 
The clavicles, or collar-bones, by their presence or 
absence influence materially the degree of motion en- 
joyed by the arms or anterior limbs. Where these 
bones are present, as in man, the monkey, the bat, the 
mole, armadillo, &c., we find a considerable freedom of 
action, and this necessarily, because it is by these bones, 
one end of which is attached to the upper part of the 
breast-bone, the other to a projection (coracoid process) 
of the shoulder-blade (scapula), that the shoulders 
are kept fairly out from the chest. They act as props 
to the shoulders, preventing them from being drawn 
inwards upon the sides of the chest by the action of the 
pectoral muscles; hence there is allowed an arrange- 
ment of muscles for giving to the arms that extent of 
motion which we see in man and in the monkey. In all 
other claviculated animals it is more circumscribed, 
according to their necessities. Now as it regards the 
Rodents, we find some, as the squirrel and the rat, 
enjoying a very considerable share of motion in the fore 
— et of that necessary for simple pro- 
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gression. The squirrel, for example, sits up on its 
haunches and holds a nut, or other article of food, 
between its fore paws, while it works upon it with its 
teeth; it cleans its face and whiskers, and grasps the 
boughs of the smooth-barked beech with its little vigo- 
rous paws, as it frolics among the woods. Those who 
have quietly watched the gambols of the little mouse, 
when, unsuspicious of an enemy, it sports around the 
hearth, cannot but have noticed how freely it uses its 
paws. Indeed a free use of the paws implies the pre- 
sence of a clavicle; where no such use exists, as in the 
horse, sheep, ox, &c., there is not the slightest rudiment 
of these bones. To confine ourselves to the Rodents, 
we may proceed to remark that in those of this order 
which do not possess clavicles, as the hare, cavy, capi- 
bara, and porcupine, or which possess them in a mere 
rudimentary condition, we find the action of the paws 
restricted ; neither the hare, cavy, nor porcupine enjoy 
that freedom of arm, or use of paws, which the squirrel 
and the rat possess. On the other hand, however, they 
are not so restricted in these respects as are many other 
unclaviculated mammalia ; and, in like ratio, their fore 
limbs are not so exclusively mere pillars of nh aye 
organs of locomotion. The fact is that in all ents 
(witness the hare) the great development of muscular 
force is in the hind-quarters ; hence the ease _— which 
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they sit up, and hence, in connexion with their com- 
parative shortness, is there allowed to the arms, of even 
the unclaviculated Rodents, the utmost freedom of which 
such a structure can admit. The paws, however, have 
lost ali grasping power, that grasping power which the 
squirrel possesses,—that facility of holding anything, not 
in one paw, but between the two. The arrangement of 
the muscles, owing to the absence of the clavicles, 
forbids the attempt ; the hare or cavy may indeed sit 
up and clean the sides of the face, but they attempt to 
hold nothing to their mouth; yet are their fore limbs 
by no means unadapted for excavating the ground: 
many indeed live in burrows which they work out in 
the soil, and drive galleries of great length, ramifying 
in various directions. The rabbit is an instance in 
point. The rabbit, however, works in soft or sandy 
soil; its limbs are deficient in that degree of strength 
requisite for more laborious operations ; it is fleet, light, 
and active, and in these respects very different from 
porcupine, a burrowing unclaviculated Rodent, slow 
and heavy, but endowed with great strength of limb. 
Altogether the porcupine is one of the most remark- 
able of the order Rodentia. Without any pretensions 
to grace or beauty, destitute of the active celerity of the 
squirrel, the speed of the hare, or the exquisite fur of 
the beautiful chinchilla, it nevertheless proves an at- 
tractive object in every menagerie. The curiosity and 
interest it excites are owing, no doubt, to the chevaux 
de frise of spines with which it is covered, and to the 
belief, not long since universally entertained, and even 


now not altogether relinquished, that it was capable of | 


launching these darts with effect against an adversary. 
Into this error writers of ancient and modern days, and 
even travellers of distinguished talents, have fallen ; no 
wonder, then, that the generality of persons should have 
concurred in its reception. Aristotle, Pliny, and Oppi 
record it as a fact: Aldrovandus adopted it. is 
seriously alluded to by the anatomists of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris* ; and Bosman t says, “‘ when the 
porcupine is enraged, it springs with extreme rapidity 
(having its spines all arranged, which are often two 
palms in length,) on men and beasts; and it darts 
them with such force, that they are capable of piercing 
a plank.” All this isa tissue of error,—yet, as with 
many other popular errors, there is a colour for its 
origin. When irritated, or called to act upon the de- 
fensive, the porcupine, unfurnished with teeth or talons 
for the combat, turns his back towards his enemy, 
buries his head between his fore-limbs, erects his quills, 
and shakes them violently, their agitation producing 
a rustling scund. If the assailant advance to close 
quarters, the porcupine pushes backward against him, 
and that suddenly and with great energy, so as to force 
the sharp points of the spines into his flesh, and inflict 
a most painful wound. Now the quills of this animal 
are but slightly attached to the skin, and when clashed 
together, it often happens that one or two, more loose 
than the rest, or about to be shed, are thrown off; and 
ulso that, when thrust into any object, they are very 
likely to remain fixed in the wound, instead of being 
withdrawn as the animal moves away. From these cir- 
cumstances it is probable that the fable of the spear- 
darting powers of the porcupine took its rise. 

As we have adverted to the clothing of this animal, 
by which it is so peculiarly distinguished, we shall here 
proceed to describe it in detail. The porcupine is not 
the only spine-covered animal among the class of mam- 
malia,—to say nothing of several species which enter 
into the same group with itself, as the Canada porcu- 
pine, the fasciculated porcupine of India, and others,— 
the same clothing is allotted to the hedgehog, that 

* See ‘Mémoires pour servir 4 I’'Histoire des Animaux,’ tome 
iii., p. 114, 

T See his ‘ Voyage en Guinée,’ 1705. - 
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timid, harmless little wanderer through our woods and 
copses,— 
——— when day declining sheds a milder gleam.” 


It is also given to the tanrec of the Mauritius, and, still 
more fully, to the echidna of Australia. Even in the 
scale-bearing manis we see a modification of the same 
defensive armour. The spiny clothing, however, of the 
porcupine has its peculiar characters; it differs in its 
details from that of the hedgehog and echidna, as, in 
the two latter, that of each has its own arrangement. 
It is the back of the porcupine only that is furnished 
with a panoply of spine. The head is ornamented with 
a long crest of slender tapering bristles, capable of 
being elevated or depressed at pleasure ; and the fore 
and hinder limbs, as well as the under parts of the 
‘body, are clothed with stiff, short bristles, of a black 
colour, lying close upon the skin. The dorsal spines 
are of two kinds: some, which seem intended to form a 
sort of cloak to the others, are very long, weak, and 
‘slender, and incapable of inflicting injury; the main 
bed of spines, however, consists of shafts of great 
.strength and solidity, from four to seven or eight inches 
‘in length, thick in the middle, and tapering to each 
fend. ‘The end inserted into the skin is formed into a 
small pedicle, the other end is extremely sharp and pro- 
longed. Thus, by the action of a subcutaneous muscle, 
| Of great extent and considerable thickness, termed pan- 
niculus carnosus, the animal is capable of raising them, 
' clashing them, or depressing them at pleasure. In their 
ordinary state, they lie nearly flat upon the body, with 
their points directed backwards, but, when elevated, 
they radiate in every direction. If we take one of these 
Spines and examine it, we shall find that, in structure, 
it closely ‘resembles the shaft of a quill-feather, except 
that it is more dense and hard; but internally it con- 
sists of. a pithy substance, invested with a coat of hard 
enamel, of which the point is entirely composed. On 
looking at the point more narrowly, we shall see that it 
is somewhat flattened, so as io present a sort of slight 
double edge, or raised line, the one opposite the other, 
and these edges are minutely jagged, the whole con- 
stituting a weapon of no trifling nature. Not only is 
the wound it inflicts very painful, but it is often very 
serious. We know of an instance in which a person 
was struck through the boot and severely wounded, the 
injury being attended not only with great inflammation, 
but presenting for a long time a very threatening ap- 
pearance. 

The spines of the porcupine are elegantly ringed with 
broad bands of black and white, and they make con- 
venient “sticks” for camel-hair pencils, steel pens, &c. 

The tail of the porcupine is short, and indeed can at 
first scarcely be seen amidst the spines, which fall over 
it ; when these are elevated, however, it is plain enough. 
It is not covered with spines, but with a crop of open 
hollow quills, each supported by a slender tremulous 
footstalk, vibrating with every movement. When agi- 
tated, they produce a rustling noise not unlike that 
produced by the tail of the rattle-snake. 

Thus invested with weapons of defence, the porcupine 
leads a quiet, inoffensive life, seeking to injure nothing, 
and only formidable when assaulted by enemies. It 
leads a solitary life in obscure and lonely places, 
digging for itself a burrow with many openings, in 
which it reposes during the day. Night is its season of 
activity. ‘The approach of darkness invites it from its 
retreat to wander in search of food; this consists of 
roots, herbs, bark, and other vegetable aliment; its 
strong and large incisor teeth enabling it to gnaw the 
hardest substances with ease. Capable of digging 
even in the firmest ground, its limbs are extremely 
muscular, and the claws are short, thick, and strong. 





The fore feet are divided into four distinct toes, a claw 
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indicating the rudiment of a fifth; on the hinder feet 
the toes are five in number. 

The common porcupine (Histriz cristata, Linn.) is 
a native of Africa, but it is found also in several parts 
of Italy (near Rome and among the Apennines) and 
also in Spain. According to the best information, 
however, it is not originally indigenous in Europe, but 
has been imported; indeed the European specimens 
are inferior in size and in the strength of their spines 
to those of Africa, the climate of which is more con- 
genial to their nature. In Europe they are said to 
undergo a partial hybernation, remaining torpid in their 
burrows during the severity of the winter, and appear- 
ing early in spring; but we are not aware that this 
takes place in Africa, indeed we have reason to suspect 
the contrary. Colonel Sykes, in his ‘Catalogue of 
Animals from the Dukhun,” observes, that the Indian 
porcupine “ appears ‘to be distinct from the European 
species, which it closely resembles in form and cover- 
ing. It is nearly a third larger; all the spines and 
tubes of the tail are entirely white, which is not the 
case in the Histrix cristata. The spines of the crest 
are also so long as to reach the insertion of the tail. 
The ears are much less rounded, and the nails are 
shorter, comparatively deeper, and more compressed 
with deep channels below. The white gular band is 
more marked ; and finally the Asiatic species is totally 
destitute of hair: spines were wanting, being replaced 
by strong bristles even down to the nails. 'This species 
is abundant in Dukhun, and is very good eating. Like 
the African porcupine, when alarmed or irritated, it 
shakes the tubes and spines of its tail violently, pro- 
ducing a startling noise. It stamps also with ee 
energy with its hind feet, and when it assails an adver- 
sary, it runs obliquely backwards, transfixing the foe 
with its spines.” 

In captivity the porcupine is dull, stupid, and in- 
active; it discovers no intelligence, and never becomes 
familiar. It has, however, bred in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society. The length of the African por- 
cupine is about two feet, its head is thick, the muzzle 
blunt, the eyes small, Its voice is a low grunt, uttered 
when teased or irritated. 





PICKEREL-FISHING. 
(From a Correspoudent.]} 
Tue fish known by the hame of “ pickerel ” is cvidently 
of the pike species; for it is not only shaped and 
marked like the pike, but its haunts, its habits, and its 
disposition, are all very similar. Its flesh, both in taste 
and appearance, very much resembles the flesh of that 
fish. But in situations the most suited to the perfect- 
ing of its growth, it never attains a large size: for in 
all my angling experience, the largest I remember ever 
to have met with was but eighteen inches long, and 
weighed a little short of five pounds; but three or 
three ancl a-half pounds is considered a fair size. This 
fish is found in many of the ponds and lakes in ‘various 
parts of the British Colonies in North America, as well 
as in the eastern and northern sections of the United 
States. It is not, however, exclusively a /ake-fish ; for 
in a few of the rivers of that country, particularly far 
into the interior, pickerel is known to abound. It is 
not any superiority this fish possesses over the grey 
or salmon-trout, the different sorts of bass, or the 
delicious white fish, that has obtained for it a high and 
universal reputation,—for some of the other kinds are 
decidedly superior ‘to it,—but owing, I believe, to its 
affording both food and amusement at a season when 
few other fish are taken in the situations where it most 
resorts ;—for it is during the coldest of the winter 
months that pickerel-fishing is generally followed. It 
is true that it is sometimes caught in summer, while 


. 
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the fisherman is angling for other fish; but then'so 
many different sorts are equally or more abundant, and 
more easily taken, that pickerel-fishing may be con- 
sidered quite out of season. 

The small lakes in which the pickerel is most gene- 
rally found are frozen over during the month of Decem- 
ber, or in the early part of January; and it is after the 
ice becomes strong that the pickerel-fishing commences. 
If there is a covering of snow upon the ice, so much the 
better; for it serves to darken the water below, whereby 
the fish are rendered less shy and circumspect in ap- 
proaching the places where hooks are set. 

Preparatory to the commencement of pickerel-fish- 
ing, the person calculating upon undertaking this 
business—or amusement, if he conceive it such—must 
prepare his hooks and his lines, and have a supply of | 
very small live fish with which to bait his hooks, if he 
intend to make a regular and successful adventure. 
Some persons, either too indolent or too negligent, use 
small pieces of fresh pork as a substitute for small fish ; 
but I am aware from my own experience, and also from 
the experience of much older fishermen than myself, 
that there is no bait nearly so successful as the small 
live fish. Being prepared with the necessary number 
of lines,—and one person, if the pickerel are not in an 
extraordinary humour for biting, will be able to attend 
to about thirty,—the fisherman sets out for some neigh- 
bouring Jake; and the first thing he attends to on 
reaching it fs to select favourable fishing-ground ; for 
it must not be supposed that every part of the lake may 
happen to be equally so. No such thing; for in some 
of those Takes that afford most excellent pickerel-fish- 
ing, there are probably not more than three or four 
small spots where a set of lines would be worth attend- 
ing to. The fish seem to have their peculiar haunts, 
and it is well known that they always move in shoals ; 
and it has also been observed, that after frequenting a 
favourite spot for a number of years, the whole of them 
will Jeave it, and resort to some part of the lake that 
has not heretofore been considered as regular fishing- 
ground. Having fixed upon his.ground, the next thing 
he does is to cut as many small holes in the ice (pro- 
bably four or five inches square) as he purposes placing 
lines in. If the ice be very thick, he uses an axe for 


‘this operation ; but if it be but moderately so, a narrow 
instrument, formed somewhat like a spade, answers the 


urpose much better. He regulates the length of his 
ines by the depth of the water, taking care to avoid 
coming in contact with the bottom; and in order to 
secure his lines on the surface of the ice, he is prepared 
with pieces of any sort of timber, three or four feet long, 
and of just enough substance to admit of auger-holes 
through the middle, wherein a small cross-stick is fixed, 
one end projecting through the hole but four or five 
inches, while the other end may be of indefinite length, 
but commonly from ten to fifteen inches long. The 
larger stick being placed over the hole in the ice, the 
line is then fastened to the short end of the cross-stiek, 
descending fifteen or twenty feet into the water, as the 
case may require. The machine is then left to itself, 
—but the anxious eye of the fisherman is ever and anon 
directed towards it; for the moment a fish seizes the 
bait, and pulls but slightly upon the line, the end of the 
cross stick to which the line is attached is drawn down- 
wards, dnd the farger and Tonge end is brought per- 
pendicularly over the hole. le carefully-attentive 
Ratiertuain instantly obeys the signal, for he is certain 
that ‘a fish has seized the bait. 

It is not an easy matter to attend to thirty lines of 
this sort; for as it would not answer to place them 
very near each other, that number would probably be 
distributed over a superficial area of half an acre at the 
least. Sometimes the ice is so slippery that the fisher- 
man finds it difficult to move with ot and 
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precision he would desire; and it is often ten to one 
that he overruns his mark in his extreme anxiety to 
reach the little moving or perpendicular cross rod, that 
warns him that a pickerel is biting. When there 
happens to be a hungry shoal of the fish in the vicinity 
of the thirty lines, there is amusement enough, and 
anxiety enough, and labour enough, in managing the 
business in a proper manner. But it is a miserable 
business on a cold day, when the thermometer is down 
to zero, and a keen skinning breeze drives the snow 
along the surface of the lake, filling up the small 
openings where your lines are once every five minutes, 
and the fish declining to have anything to do with the 
baits that your benumbed fingers have mangled and 
fixed improperly on the hooks ;—and when at last you 
give it up in despair that nothing more can be done, 
that the pickerel will not bite, but that the frost will, 
oh! the misery of collecting thirty long wet frozen lines, 
and bagging the few straggling fish that you may have 
caught in the morning! Fires are often lighted by the 
pickerel-fishers, but when the weather is boisterous they 
are but of little utility, for you are obliged to get to 
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windward of them, and therefore experience little or no 
benefit. After all, on a fine winter day, when the 
pickerel are in humour—as the fishermen say—I have 
seldom enjoyed anything so much as a day’s pickerel-' 
fishing. 

In those parts of the country where there are nume- 
rous sinall lakes, it generally happens that these fish, in 
the first settlement of the country, are found in but very 
few of them. The cause of this, of course, has never 
been ascertained ; but as the country has become peopled, 
the inhabitants have introduced them into almost every 
lake. I was the owner of a small lake wherein were no 
pickerel, but some of my kind neighbours took upon 
themselves to introduce a dozen from a lake at a few 
miles distance; and in three years from that time my 
lake was as full of good-sized pickerel as any of them. 
And it has been generally remarked by all pickerel- 
fishers that these fish grow to a larger size in their new 
habitations than they ever did, or at present do, in the 
lakes in which they were found when the country was 
first discovered. 





CAVE OF SANTA ROSALIA. 














[Interior of St. Rosalia. ] 
A uiTTtF to the west of Palermo, and nearly at the | there is a natural grotto or cave of considerable extent. 


summit of the lofty and rugged Monte Pellegrino*, 


Hamilcar Barcas, whose Carthaginian soldiers are said 


* For“the form and position of this mountain see ‘Penny | t0 have made a barrack-room of the cave, long resisted 
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the’ Romans on. ‘this isolated and almost inaccessible 
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height ; but it is not from these circumstances that the 
grotto is dear and sacred to the Sicilians. The mouth 
of the cave no longer opens on the mountain’s side, but 
is masked and enclosed by a curious church they have 
built round it. Crossing this church, you enter a low, 
narrow vault under the rocks—cold and gloomy in the 
extreme, where silence is never broken, except by the 
low whisperings of the devotees, or the echoes of the 
service in the church. Nearly at the extremity of the 
cavern there is a beautiful young maiden in a reclining 
posture, with her half-closed eyes fixed on the cross. 
It is only a statue; but in the dim obscurity, partially 
broken by the lights from some small silver lamps, it 
looks, at a certain distance, liké a human being in the 
act of expiring with beatific visions of a brighter and 
happier world than this. Even on a nearer approach, 
when the illusion vanishes, the effect of this exquisite 
piece of workmanship is exceedingly touching. The 
delicate beauty and youth of the countenance, with its 
mingled expression of simplicity, resignation, and devo- 
tion—the flowing lines of the body and limbs, with 
their soft and perfect repose, quite captivate the be- 
holder, and almost excuse the idolatry of which the 
statue is the object. The head and hands are cut 
in the finest Parian marble ; the rest of the figure is of 
bronze, gilt, appearing as if covered with a robe of 
beaten gold. Many valuable jewels testify the devotion 
of successive ages. 

The figure represents Santa Rosalia, the patroness 
saint of Palermo, who is believed to have lived and 
died “ in these deep solitudes and awful cells.” Ac- 
cording to the legend, this beautiful virgin was niece 
to King William the Good, a prince of the Norman 
line, who reigned in Sicily from a.v. 1150 to 1154, and 
who was succeeded by his son, surnamed William the 
Bad, under whom the island became the scene of civil 
wars and all kinds of iniquities. Even from infancy 
the young princess showed symptoms of sanctity; and 
in the sixteenth year of her age, seeing the wickedness 
of the world, she deserted it altogether, and retired to 
the solitary mountains. When she disappeared (in 
1159) the people thought she had been taken up to 
heaven, deeming her soul too pure, and her body too 
beautiful, to be subjected to the ordinary processes of 
mortality. Tradition states, that she at first retired to 
a mountain cave at a considerable distance ; but being 
disturbed in that retreat, she wandered to Monte Pel- 
legrino, and discovering this grotto, fixed her residence 
here as a less accessible place. 

Nothing more was heard of her till her bones were 
found, nearly 500 years after her disappearance, on the 
very spot where her statue now reposes. A miracle 
was, of course, connected with their discovery. In the 
year 1624 Palermo was visited by a dreadful plague, 
which no human means could moderate: a holy man 
had a vision, and he told the people that the saint’s 
bones were lying unhonoured in a cave near the top of 
Monte Pellegrino; that if they were taken up with due 
reverence, and carried in procession round the walls of 
the city three several times, the plague would imme- 
diately cease. A deputation was sent to the mountain 
—the bones were found in the place indicated—the 
processions were performed—the people were cured— 
and the fair Rosalia was elevated to the rank of tutelar 
Saint of Palermo. The bones, preserved in a silver 
box, curiously wrought and enriched with jewels, were 
deposited in the ancient cathedral of the city; but pro- 
per care was taken of the holy grotto, and a magni- 
ficent causeway, and then a fine road, in terraces, rising 
above each other, and very properly called La Scala 
(the Stairs), were made to lead to it, over the rugged 
heights and along the precipices of the mountain. 
Besides the church, a residence was built for a few offi- 
ciating priests, who are bound to be constantly on the 
‘spot to celebrate mass, show the cave, and receive the 





offerings of pilgrims; and in process of time a small 
taverna, or house of entertainment, arose in the vicinity, 
to afford refreshment to the numerous visiters who 
generally require it after their toilsome ascent. The 
church, the cave, the shrine, are seldom found without 
kneeling devotees. At certain seasons the sailors and 
poor people from Palermo, and the peasantry from the 
neighbouring country, flock hither in numerous troops, 
and, according to a practice which is general at such 
places in Italy and Sicily, after they have performed 
their devotions they give themselves up to enjoyment— 
to feasting and dancing for the rest of the day. The 
view from Monte Pellegrino is at once cheerful, diversi- 
fied, and sublime, extensive and beautiful in its details, 
The fair city of Palermo, with its suburbs, La Bagaria 
and J/ Colle, full of villas and gardens, is close under 
the eye; the upper sides of Mount Etna, though at the 
distance of nearly the whole length of the island, are 
visible ; and looking seaward, most of the Lipari islands, 
with the ever-smoking cone of Stromboli, are discovered. 

The festival of Santa Rosalia is the most splendid 
religious pageant in Sicily, and, according to the Sici- 
lians, whose pride and boast it is, the finest in the world. 
It is held annually at Palermo, in the glowing month of 
July, and lasts five days, the anniversaries of the find- 
ing of the bones, their transfer from the cave to the 
éathedral, and the three processions round the walls of 
the city. People repair to it from all parts of the island, 
from the neighbouring coasts of Calabria, and (in smaller 
numbers, which have been increaséd since the establish- 
ment of steam-packets) even from the city of Naples. 
A detailed account would occupy some pages of our 
Magazine; but the principal features of the festival are 
these—a lofty car of an exceedingly elegant form, and 
richly ornamented, is surmounted at more than the 
height of sixty feet by a statue of the saint, in silver, 
and considerably larger than life, The car is about 
sixty-five feet long, and thirty feet broad. On seats 
which rise above each other like stairs, a numerous 
orchestra and vocal performers are disposed in rows and 
in full court dress. This enormous vehicle is dragged 
slowly through the centre of the town by fifty white 
oxen. It stops every fifty or sixty yards, and at each 
pause the music, which is generally admirable, fills the 
summer air, which is otherwise sweetened by incense, 
and the breath of innumerable flowers, that are sus- 
pended to the car or scattered before its path. In the 
evenings the Cassaro, or principal street, and the long 
and beautiful promenade of the Marina, are splendidly 
illuminated, and fireworks on a very extensive scale are 
let off. In these arts the Palermitans particularly 
excel. Horse-races through the crowded streets, like 
those we have described at Rome ™*, are added to the 
amusements. On the fourth evening the interior of the 
fine old cathedral is filled with one blaze of light; the 
silver lamps, the wax torches, the candelabra, the mirrors, 
the rich hanging draperies of gold and silver tissue, and 
all other accessories, being arranged with admirable 
taste and effect. The festival concludes on the fifth day 
with a procession, in which the effigies of all the saints 
in Palermo are carried, amidst a deafening noise of 
drums, trumpets, and patereroes. A part of the count- 
less assemblage of people file off from the Marina, and 
take the ‘steep road of Monte Pellegrino to the grotto 
of Santa Rosalia. 





HUTTON’S LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


WE scarcely know in English or foreign literature a 

more interesting or improving specimen of autobio- 

graphy than that of the venerable William Hutton, late 

bookseller and stationer at Birmingham. It is full of 

example and encouragement to that vast majority of 

mankina whose inheritance is poverty and hardship, 
* See No, 102, 
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and whose only hopes for the attainment of comfort, 
ease, and independence, lie in their own unaided exer- 
tions and their own good spirit, From the very depth 
of poverty, and from a state of neglect and abandon- 
ment, which we trust is becoming less common among 
us, as parents are better impressed with a sense of their 
duties and the vice of drunkenness declines, this strong- 
minded man fought his way up to wealth, and to no 
mean degree of literary fame, which, after all, is a thing 
worth obtaining, and must be doubly dear to one who 
has been his own teacher, and has acquired his know- 
ledge under the pressure of the heaviest difficulties. 
In worldly matters the race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong; but there is many a point 
far short of the winning-post, well stocked with com- 
fort, which the sober and persevering may be almost 
sure of reaching. Afier a time there is a self-satis- 
faction in the very struggle; and the consciousness of 
self-denial—the abjuring of a present mean indulgence 
for the sake of a future and higher good, is perhaps the 
next sweetest thing to the possession and enjoyment of 
the good itself. In William Hutton’s case, some of the 
happiest moments of his life seem to have been those 
in which he passed through his hardest struggles; and 
he carried a cheerful, reconciling, and hoping spirit 
through them all. When he could not eat meat he ate 
bread, and when he could not get white bread he thought 
brown bread very good. When condemned to wear 
an old coat for five years, he covered over its patches 
with the bright prospect of the glossy new coat he was 
working and saving for, and which he knew would be 
his—some day. When, being too poor to pay even for 
the conveyance of a common waggon or carrier's cart, 
he made long and painful journeys on foot, he thought 
walking was best for his health; and so it most de- 
cidedly proved, for it strengthened a constitution origi- 
nally weak and puny—it counteracted the injurious 
effects of long confinement at the silk-mill and the 
weaving-frame—and mainly, by this acquired and stea- 
dily-maintained taste for pedestrian exercise, he was 
enabled to attain the unusual age of ninety-two. 
In another essential point Hutton stands as a shining 
example. When the race, after many a hard year’s 
labour, was fairly won, he showed no triumph or con- 
ceit; but was grateful, and as modest as when:he knew 
the bitterness of other people’s bread, and of waiting at 
other men’s doors. His wealth did not make him 
purse-proud (that most repulsive of all prides); and 
the consideration in which he was held by people of 
condition and rank, did not make him ashamed of the 
lowness of his origin or of his poor relations. It is the 
opposite of this latter feeling that too often renders the 
lowly man that has risen in the world wretched to him- 
self, and odious and ridiculous to other men—that 
throws wormwood and gall into the brimming cup of 
prosperity. This defect, which is rather more prevalent 
in England than in other European countries, is nicely 
touched by Hutton, in describing an aunt of his who 
rose from the silk-mill at Derby to be the wife of a 
squire at Standbach, in the county of Hereford; and 
who, in other essentials, was a good, respectable, and 
sensible woman. ‘ She was so ashamed,” says her 
nephew, “ of her mean origin, that it was kept a pro- 
found secret from the world, and particularly from the 
neighbourhood where she resided. Nay, her children 
knew no more of her life before marriage than the chil- 
dren born in Egypt. The more she endeavoured to 
conceal it, the more the neighbours tried to make the 
discovery. This proved a continual worm upon the 
mind. As poverty is no crime, she ought not to have 
been impressed with shame. Her smile would have 
disappointed malignant reflection. She severely pro- 
hibited a visit from her relations, except they could 
appear in a genteel style, and even then they were en- 
joined, silence, My father, in a momentary effusion of 
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love, mentioned a visit. ‘ She wished he would come 
well dressed, and on horseback, because all her hus- 
band’s relatives were genteel.” My brother once visited 
her on foot ; his reception did not strike him with joy. 
She understood I kept a horse. ‘Why did not William 
come?’ Had I visited her in my carriage, I must have 
been received with open arms.” 

Even as a literary composition, Hutton’s Autobio- 
graphy has great merits: he condenses much meaning 
in few words; he describes events with astonishing 
vivacity ; he is playful and pathetic by turns; his quiet 
drollery never misses the mark; and his deep, short, 
quick pathos affects us like Crabbe’s poems. Here, too, 
all is real, simple, and nazve, without any aiming at 
effect ; and this makes the effect produced the stronger. 

Although the book is not of an ancient date*, and is 
of an essentially popular and useful character, it is now 
scarce, and is probably altogether unknown to many of 
our readers. We will therefore endeavour to give a 
just notion of it, trusting our young friends will lay the 
examples and lessons it contains near to their hearts. 

William Hutton was born September 30, 1723, at 
the bottom of Full Street, Derby. He says, “ There 
were no prognostications prior to my birth, except that 
my father, the day before, was chosen constable. But 
a circumstance occurred which, I believe, never did 
before or after, the purchase of a Cheshire cheese, price 
half-a-guinea; so large as to merit a wheel-barrow.” 
He tells us his mother said he was a very ordinary child, 
which is “a softer word for ugly.” One of his earliest 
recollections was that of his being left to play, when 
quite an infant, with his brothers and sisters (of whom 
there were many), and other boys and girls, on the 
verge of the river Derwent, where he wonders he was 
not drowned. 

“* At Mount Sorrel,” he says, “I had an uncle, who 
was a grocer, and a bachelor; also a grandmother, who 
kept his house; and at Swithland, two miles distant, 
three crabbed aunts, all single, who resided together as 
grocers, milliners, mercers, and schoolmistresses. My 
family being much distressed, I was sent over, and I 
resided alternately with my uncle and my aunts fifteen 
months. Here I was put into breeches at the age of 
four; here I was an interloper, and treated with much 
ill-nature. Nothing is more common than for people, 
particularly young women, to be fond of children ; but 
I can recollect numberless instances of insult, and not 
one civil thing they ever said. ‘You are an ugly lad, 
you are like your father: your brother is a pretty lad, 
he is like his mother’ (she was their sister). I was 
unable to return dn answer. They might have consi- 
dered that this and other evils were out of my power 
to remove.” 

On a certain occasion one of these unkind aunts took 
William to an ale-house, and there she “ got so com- 
pletely drunk that she could neither stand nor walk.” 
But still they had to get home. “We passed on 
without resting, and my aunt during this little journey 
fell down, perhaps, twenty times, and generally at a 
stile; often lay a minute or two, and bade me look if 
any person was coming. I answered ‘No,’ but the 
answer was useless, for I was scarcely able to look over 
a blade of grass. No damage ensued, except my being 
terrified.” Scenes of this sort, which were unhappily 
familiar to Hutton in early life, seem to have produced 
the only good impression they could on his mind—they 
disgusted him with drinking. At length he returned 
from the alien roof of his aunts to his own home, 

“* My father,” he says, “‘ who had not seen me for fif- 
teen months, received me with only two words, and those 
marked with indifference,—‘ So, Bill.’ To account for 
this indifference, it will suffice to say that his father 
had learned to prefer the ale-house to his home, and 


, * It was published by bis daughter, Catherine Hutten, in 1816, 
in 1 vol. Svo., ‘ aro r ne ote 
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was generally besotted. What follows might have been 
written by Fielding and painted by Hogarth. 

“ Being four years and a half old, and dressed in my 
best suit, a cocked hat, and walking-stick, my sister 
took me by the hand to Gilbert Bridge's, for the 
evening’s milk, which was in future to be my errand. 
One ef his buxom daughters, in a gay mood, snatched 
off my hat, and laughed at me, as one who wins. [I 
gave her a blow with the knob end of my stick; she 
returned the hat in a more serious tone, with, ‘The 
young rogue has hurt me,’ and from thence gave me 
‘he name of Smiler.” 

The comedy is soon followed by tragedy. “I now 
went to school to Mr. Thomas Meat, of harsh memory, 
who often took occasion to beat my head against the 
wall, holding it by the hair, but never could beat any 
learning into it: I hated all books but those of pictures.” 
[There have been Thomas Meats of a later date than 
1728, and who have been allowed to exercise their 
brutal severity on children of a higher condition than 
poor Hutton; but we trust this breed of schoolmasters 
is almost extinct.] ‘“‘ Now a brother John was born, 
but soon left us, by which he escaped that distress 
which awaited me.” 

With his bad habits, the earnings of the father, who 
was a journeyman-woolcomber, could scarcely keep the 
wolf from the door, and the number of mouths kept 
increasing. ‘Consultations were held (that is, when 
he was six years old) about fixing me in some employ- 
ment for the benefit of the family. Winding quills for 
the weaver was mentioned, but died away. Stripping 
tobacco for the grocer, in which I was to earn four- 
pence a week, was proposed; but it was at last con- 
cluded that I was too young for any employment.” 
The very next year, however, he was put to hard work 
at the silk-mill, being the youngest, and far the least, 
of 300 persons employed there. He was indeed so 
diminutive, that the superintendents put him on a pair 
of high pattens, which were tied fast about his feet, to 
enable him to reach the engine. He continues :—I 
had now to rise at five every morning, summer and 
winter, for seven years ;—to submit to the cane when- 
ever convenient to the master;—to be the constant 
companion of the most rude and vulgar of the human 
race,—never taught by nature, nor ever wishing to be 
taught.” 

Hutton dots down his juvenile recollections year 
by year: the next year, when he was slaving in the 
silk-factory, and not yet eight years old, opens in a 
singularly-touching manner. The vapid incidents of 
novels and romances, with their fine-spun sentimentali- 
ties, have nothing equal, nor have the rete its of ' 
poetry anything superior, to this:—“1731. March the 
11th, was born, quite unknown to me, at Aston-upon- 
Trent, six miles east of Derby, a female child, who, 
twenty-four years after, was to become my wife,—be 
my faithful and dear companion,—and love me better 
than herself. I was to possess this inestimable treasure 
forty years, then to lose it, and mourn its loss every 
future day of my life. There does not exist in man a 
thankfulness proportionate to the long enjoyment of a 
valuable favour ;—but there does exist a regret at the 
loss equal to its magnitude.” 

But poor Hutton had many days of misery to under- 
go before winning or losing anything so precious. In 
this same year (1731) there is a little incident which 
strongly marks his forlorn condition, and which may 
serve as a specimen of many of the like nature that are 
in the book. “ Christmas holidays were attended with 
snow, followed by a sharp frost. A thaw came on in 
the afternoon of the 27th, but, in the night, the ground ' 
was again caught by a severe frost, which glazed the 
streets. I did not awake the next morning till daylight 
seemed to appear. I rose in tears, for fear of punish- 





ment, and went to my father’s bedside to ask what was 
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o'clock. He believed, six. I darted out in agonies ; 
and, from the bottom of Full Street to the top of Silk- 
mill Lane, not 200 yards, I fell nine times! Observing 
no lights in the mill, I knew it was an early hour, and 
that the reflection of the snow into my window had de- 
ceived me. Returning home, it struck two. As I now 
went with care, I fell but twice.” 

Next year he saw two men hanged,—nearly lost his 
hand by the catching of the cogs of an engine in the 
factory, and was terribly thrashed by his father, who 
broke his walking-stick over his bones. But here our 
young philosopher began to show what stuff he was 
made of ; for, as soon as the battery was over, he picked 
up the fragments of the stick, and began to splice them 
together with a bit of string, for his own use. In the 
course of the following year he got another brother, and 
lost his mother. ‘I returned from the mill at noon, 
on Friday, March 9th, when Nanny Ease, my mother's 
friend, accosted me with,—‘ Your mother is gone!’ [ 
burst into tears. ‘Don’t cry; you will go yourself 
soon. —The remark did not add to my comfort. * * 
A few days after her death, my father gave up house- 
keeping, sold the things, and spent the money,—took 
lodgings for himself and children with a widow, who 
had four of herown. My mother gone,—my father at 
the alehouse,—and I among strang’ers,—my life was 
forlorn! I was almost without a home, nearly without 
clothes, and experienced a scanty cupboard. At one 
time [ fasted from breakfast one day till noon the 
next, and even then dined upon flour and water boiled 
into a hasty-pudding. I was also afflicted with the 
chin-cough and with boils. * * * On my birthday, 
at night, my father treated us with a quart of twopenny 
beer; and observed, that the life of man was divided 
into seven stages, of ten years each, and that I had now 


completed the first.” 
(To be continued.) ° 





Claude Lorraine——Some curious instances might he 
afforded of the continuance and perpetuation by authors 
of a mistake once made. The following is singular :— 
Sandraat, who was a contemporary of Claude, wrote his 
life in Latin, and from this source all subsequent writers 
have supplied themselves, Sandraat says that Claude, 
being found dull at learning, was taken from school, and 
put under a painter of eatables—* 4 parentibus suis in dis- 
ciplinam tradebatur, pictort cuidam artocreatum.” This 
latter part has always been translated, “put him apprentice 
to a “pastry cook.’” Every modern life of Claude has it so, 
ceutey" bik of the oe masters in the art and mystery of 
pastry have no doubt glorified greatly in having had so 
illustrious a brother. How “cuidam pictori artocreatum ” 
came to be ited into a -cook, it is useless now 
to consider. The fact is, both in Germany and Italy, the 
painting of signs for shops and other places where eatables 
are sold was an extensive trade, and is even now practised 
by many, as the signs on the shutters and doors throughout 
Germany and in of Italy prove; the representation of 
of rolls, ye cakes, sa &c., being often “done to the 
life.” —* Book of Table Talk,’ vol. ii. 





SIDMOUTH. 


Tue situation of this agreeable little watering-place, on 
the south coast of Devonshire, is as pleasing as can be 
imagined. It lies in the bottom of a valley, opening to 
the sea, between two lofty hills, covered with verdure 
to their summits, where an extensive and varied prospect 
of a beautiful part of the county is afforded on one 
side, and on the other a view of the open sea, bounded 
by a line of coast which stretches from Portland Isle on . 
the east to Torbay on the west. The summit of Peak 
Hill, on the west, is a lofty ridge, extending from north 
to south; that of Salcombe Hill, on the east, is much 
broader, and affords room for a race-course: both are 
highest towards the sea, where they terminate abruptly, 
forming a precipice of great depth, on the very edge of 
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which the labourer may be seen guiding the plough 
several hundred feet perpendicular above the sea. 

The town is irregularly built, but its appearance is 
generally neat, and in some parts handsome ; and it is 
well supplied with excellent inns and boarding-houses. 
The neighbourhood of the town is covered with detached 
residences, in the ornamented cottage style. They are, 
almost without exception, surrounded with gardens ;— 
they command pleasing prospects, and are accessible 
by shady lanes, which wind up the hills, and intersect 
each other in all directions. Peak Hill is covered in 
this manner at least half-way up its side, and it receives 
some beautiful addition every season. 

The walk on the beach is about half a mile in length, 
and is lined with the libraries, bazaars, baths, music- 
rooms, and other constant accompaniments of a fashion- 
able watering-place. There are many good shops in 
the interior of the town, and weekly markets are held 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The population in 1831 
was 2747, showing an increase of 1000 on the number 
of the preceding census, and it is now estimated to be 
between 3000 and 4000. 

The manor of Sidmouth was given by William the 
Conqueror to the abbey of St. Michel, in Normandy, 
and was afterwards taken possession of by the crown, 
during the wars with France, as the property of an 
alien foundation. It was afterwards granted to the 
monastery of Sion, with which it remained untii the 
dissolution. 

Old topographical writers speak of Sidmouth as a 
considerable fishing-town, and as carrying on some 
trade with Newfoundland ; but its harbour is now totally 
choked up with rocks, which, at low water, are seen 
covered with sea-weed, stretching to a considerable dis- 
tance from the beach. 

Previous to the great storm of November, 1824, 
which extended over all the north of Europe, and was 
felt most sensibly upon the southern coast of England, 
the little rock of which we give an engraving formed a 
pretty feature in the sea-view, and was the only object 
which broke the uniformity of the prospect. It was a 
mass of indurated clay,—the last wreck of the land, 
which, at no very remote period, undoubtedly extended 
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[View of Chit Rock, Sidmouth. 
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itself in this direction, and which has been gradually 
washed into the sea. The work of destruction is yet 
going on, and large pieces of the cliffs not unfrequently 
fall down, particularly under Salcombe Hill, in rain 
weather. ‘The conspicuous situation of Chit Rock 
made it an object of interest, and gave rise to an 
annual festival among the fishermen, who every year 
formed a procession to its base, and crowned the oldest 
member of their body King of Chit Rock; some of 
them climbed to the summit, where they fixed a flag, 
and a day of feasting usually concluded with a parting 
bowl upon the rock, which was partaken of by as many 
as could get to the top, and find a footing upon its 
very narrow dimensions. 

The great storm which destroyed so much shipping 
on the coast, and considerably damaged the Break- 
water at Plymouth, was felt very severely at Sidmouth. 
It took place about one o'clock in a dark Novem- 
ber morning; the beautiful beach was destroyed, and 
washed many yards up into the town; the library and 
places of amusement fronting the sea were much 
damaged, the lower part of the houses filled with water, 
and the inmates, in a number of instances, were taken 
from their bedroom-windows in boats. When the 
morning dawned, the streets of the town were found 
filled with sand, stones, and rubbish,—the shore was 
covered with wrecks, and Chit Rock, which had braved 
so many storms, was gone. 

Subsequent visiters regret the loss of this little rock : 
it was not much in itself, but it was the only object in 
view on that side, and was prized accordingly. It was 
also a goal to be attained by those who were actively 
disposed; and most persons who visited Sidmouth, 
once at least during their stay, made an attempt to 
reach it: this was a matter of some little difficulty, 
it was only at low water that it could be done, and the 
rocks were so slippery from the slimy sea-weed by which 
they were always covered, that many a slip into the 
water has been the consequence of an insecure step, 
or a leap from one stone to the other. 

The sketch from which our engraving is taken had 
been made but a short time before the great storm, and 
not long after the celebration of the festival. 
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